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THIS  IS  A  PROJECT  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  PROJECT."   THE  DATE  IS 
APRIL  26,  1979,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MRS.  SUSAN  M.  DAVID  IN  DYERS- 
BURG,  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  AND  IS 
TRANSCRIBED  BY  MARY  JANE  MORGAN. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mrs.  David,  usually  we  like  to  ask  for  a 

little  background  biographical  information 
of  people  in  the  series,  so  could  I  ask  if  you  would  sum  up  in  a  paragraph, 
or  a  few,  perhaps,  a  little  about  yourself,  starting  perhaps  with  your 
family  and  childhood  and  education—well,  up  until  the  point  you  became 
active  in  political  affairs. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  Dr.  Crawford.   I'm  a  former  East 

Tennessean.   I  grew  up  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.   I  guess  I  was  always  somewhat  interested  in  politics,  having 
lived  next  door  to  the  United  States  Congressman,  John  Jennings,  Jr.,  who 
was  in  Washington  for  many  years.   My  family  was  always  active  in  politics, 
and  worked  in  campaigns,  and  voted,  and  kept  me  aware,  for  young  people  at 
that  age  were  not  always  involved.   I  attended  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville.   I  married  Dr.  Walter  David  in  1950  and  moved  to  Memphis. 
We  have  three  daughters.   One  graduated  from  Vanderbilt;  one  has  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  our  youngest  daughter  will  graduate 
from  Southwestern  next  year. 

We  moved—well,  I  got  involved  in  politics  actively  in  west  Tennessee 


in  1960  in  the  Nixon  campaign.   And--I  am  very  proud  of  this  fact--after 
we  had  moved  up  to  Dyer  County  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Dyer  County,  the  first  female  chairman  they  ever  had.   And  I  must 
have  done  fairly  well,  if  I  can  say  so,  because  I  was  re-elected  one  time. 
I  am  now  on  the  state  Republican  Executive  Committee,  and  I  actively  par- 
ticipate in  all  campaigns  for  the  Republican  party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mrs.  David,  why  did  you  get  involved  in 

political  activity  in  1960,  when  you  start- 
ed? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  was  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 

country  and  the  way  the  country  was  going, 
and  I  was  concerned  for  my  children's  future.   And  I  felt  like  I  had  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  you  considered  yourself  a  Republican 

all  of  your  life? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  have  leaned  toward  Republican  candidates 

mostly.   If  I  did  not  feel  that  a  Repub- 
lican was  the  best  candidate  on  a  campaign,  I  would  not  support  him.   I 
would  work  in  the  other  campaign.   So  far,  the  Republicans  have  had  the 
best  people,  in  my  opinion.   They  go  along  with  my  thinking.   I  tend  to 
be  conservative. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year,  then,  did  you  move  to  Dyer 

County?   First  you  moved  to  Lauderdale 
County,  didn't  you? 


MRS.  DAVID:  We  moved  to  Lauderdale  County  after 

Dr.  David  graduated  from  medical  school, 

and  he  did  general  practice  there  for  five  years.   And  then  he  went  back 

to  Memphis  for  a  residency  in  ear  nose,  and  throat,  and  we  moved  to  Dyer 

County  in  1962. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  have  been  here  since  1962? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Right,  uh-huh. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  were  you  elected  county  chairman? 

MRS.  DAVID:  That  would  have  been  1972.   I  served  a  two- 

year  term  in  '72,  and  then  another  two-year 

terra. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  experience  in  political  activity, 

then,  when  you  came  to  .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  I  did.   I  had  done  precinct  work,  and 

knocked  on  doors,  and  stuffed  envelopes, 

all  the  little  jobs  that  you  do  in  a  political  campaign. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  were  experienced  when  you  moved  to 

the  county. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  that  was  the  experience  that  you  brought 

to  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign.   May  I  ask, 

what  was  the  condition  of  the  Republican  party  in  Dyer  County  when  you  ar- 
rived?  I'm  sure  it  was  different  from  some  of  the  other  places  you  had 

been. 


MRS.  DAVID:  It  was  quite  different.   I  was  surprised 

to  find  out  that  Republicans  were  looked 
down  upon,  and  a  lot  of  people  would  not  admit  that  they  were  Republicans. 
They'd  vote  with  the  party,  but  they  were  scared,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  admit  they  were  active  Republicans.   It  was  kind  of  an  undercover  deal, 
which  surprised  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  real  contrast,  wasn't  it,  with 

East  Tennessee? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Quite. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  the  Republican  party  had  been  strong. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Quite,   It  was  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Generally,  how  large  was  the  party  when 

you  came  to  the  county,  and  did  it  ever 
anticipate  carrying  any  elections? 
MRS.  DAVID:  They  had  carried  for  Barry  Goldwater  before 

we  came  up  here.   No,  I  take  that  back,  I'm 
sorry,  correction,,   They  did  carry  the  county  for  Barry  Goldwater.   They  had 
carried  for  Eisenhower  the  first  time,  was  the  first  time  they'd  ever  car- 
ried for  a  Republican  candidate.   And  then  the  county  went  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  '64? 

MRS.  DAVID:  In  '64,  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:                   Were  you  county  chairman  that  year? 
MRS.  DAIVD:  No,  that  was  before  I  had  become  very 


I  worked  some,  but  I  was  not  as  actively 
involved  as  I  have  been  in  later  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  right.   You  were  elected  county 

chairman  in  '72. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right.   But  there  were  very  few  actively 

Republicans.   A  group  of  young  men  here 
had  started  a  Young  Republican  club,  which  really  put  the  blood  into  the 
Republican  party  in  Dyer  County.   Before  that,  there  had  been  maybe  twelve 
or  fifteen  in  the  party. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  a  very  small  party.   You  can  see 

why  Republicans  were  rather  rare  in  Dyer 
County. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Quite  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  think  has  brought  about  the 

change  since  that  time? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  think  young  people  have  gotten  more  in- 

terested in  politics.   They  are  more  aware 
of  what's  going  on,  and  they're  more  willing  to  get  actively  involved. 

Which  I  think  is  good  I  think  it  begins  in  school,  because  in  the  high 

school  here  now,  they  discuss  politics  and  political  things,  and  we  take 
candidates  over  to  the  school  to  speak.   And  I  think  television  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.   I  think  the  media  is  responsible  to  some  extent. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  has  been  a  lot  of  change  in  Dyer 

County,  I  know.   What  sort  of  people,  gen- 
erally, came  into  the  Republican  party  since  you've  been  here?   I  know 
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there's  a  great  deal  of  growth,  for  you  certainly  have  more  than  fifteen 
members  in  the  county  now. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Quite  a  bit.   We  have  a  pretty  good  cross- 

section.   Where  formerly  the  Republican 
party  was  known  as  the  party  of  the  wealthy  people,  we  have  gotten  down  to 
the  lower  income  brackets,  which  pleases  me,  because  I  think  everybody 

should  be  involved.   And  they  have  gotten  in  more  of  the  well,  there  is 

a  large  cotton  mill  here.   We  have  a  lot  of  members  from  the  cotton  mill, 
which  is  a  new  source  for  the  party  here.   We  have  a  lot  of  young  people 
involved  that  had  never  done  anything  in  politics  particularly  before,  in 
the  20-year  old  age  group.   When  we  have  a  campaign,  we  have  a  lot  of  what 
we  call  the  "Tars",  Teenage  Republicans,  that  do  work  for  us.   And  of 
course  the  voting  age  has  been  lowered,  so  they're  becoming  more  aware,  too, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  is  the  approximate  population  of  Dyer 

County  now? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  believe  it's  about  25,000  now,  the  last 

I  was  told. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  One  of  the  larger  counties  of  west  Tenn- 


MRS.  DAIVD: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


essee . 

Yes,  it  is,  outside  of  Shelby  and  Madison. 

Has  there  been  a  great  deal  of  this  growth 

since  you  moved  to  Dyer  County? 

Quite . 

And  the  growth  of  the  Republican  party  has 


sort  of  paralleled  that  of  the  county? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  I  think  it  has.   Industry  has  brought 

in  some  more  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  who  were  Republicans,  or  voted  with  the  Republicans  where 
they  were,  and  they  have  come  into  the  party „ 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  we  know  the  situation  of  the  party  to 

some  degree  now,  and  in  1960,  when  you  mov- 
ed.  The  Winfield  Dunn  campaign  would  have  been  about  halfway  into  that  per- 
iod, 1970.   Generally,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  party  that  year? 
MRS.  DAVID:  They  were  small.   The  small  nucleus  that 

we  had  was  strong.   But  it  was  considerably 

smaller  than  it  is  now.   And  there  were  about  oh,  I'd  say  there  were 

about  twelve  of  us  that  really  actively  worked  real  hard,  ran  the  head- 
quarters.  We  don't  have  any  paid  workers  up  here.   Everything  done  in  Dyer 
County  is  volunteer,  strictly.   And  that's  one  thing  that  makes  us  real 
proud,  especially  when  we  win  the  election.   We  don't  buy  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  one  thing  about  not  having  the 

money  to  do  it. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  first  decide  to  get  involved 

in  the  campaign  in  1970? 
MRS.  DAVID:  As  soon  as  Winfield  Dunn  announced .   I  had 

watched  what  he  had  done  in  Shelby  County 
over  the  years,  and  been  very  impressed  with  him.   And  I  felt  like  he  was 


not  a  politician.   He  was  an  honest,  sincere  candidate,  which  we  needed. 

And  he  was  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  to  use  a  cliche'.   And  as  soon  as  he 

announced,  I  went  to  work. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  known  him  before? 

MRS.  DAVID:  I  had  met  him  at  some  of  the  party  functions 

in  Memphis.   We  were  not  close  friends,  or 

anything.   I  was  just  one  of  his  admirers. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  were  several  other  good  candidates 

that  year  or  there  were  several  other 

candidates,  some  really  probably  better  well-known,  better  known,  Jenkins, 

for  example,  and  Jarman  .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  Right,  uh-huh. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  special  reason  for  decid- 

ing Winfield  Dunn  would  be  the  candidate 

to  support? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Did  I  have  any  special  reason? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MRS.  DAVID:  I  didn't  .  .  .  kind  of  an  intuition,  I 

don't  know.   He  just  seemed  like  the  best 

man  for  the  job  to  me.   His  sincerity  impressed  me;   his  sincerity  and 

his  honesty,  I  believe,  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else  about  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  when  he  first  came  to 

Dyer  County  after  he  had  announced? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  I  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DAVID: 


What  was  the  occasion? 

We  had  a  meeting  down  at  the  we  always 

met  at  the  Episcopal  Parish  House,  that  was 

our  headquarters.   And  his  campaign  manager  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 

Church,  and  we  had  a  meeting  down  at  the  Parish  House. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  campaign  manager  then? 

MRS.  DAVID:  That  was  Bob  Dean.   And  he  came  to  town, 

and  we  met  with  him  one  night  and  started 

planning  the  campaign,  and  finding  out  when  we  could  set  up  interviews  for 

him,  and  take  him  to  the  media,  and  things  like  that,  and  actually  what  we 

could  do  from  the  grass  roots. 

Do  you  remember  about  what  time  of  the 
year  that  meeting  was?   That  would  have 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


been  in  the  spring,  I  believe. 

MRS.  DAVID:  He  didn't  get  up  here,  I  remember,  until 

late  spring,  early  summer. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  anyone  who  travelled  for 

him  before  that  time?   Some  of  the  staff 
members  occasionally  got  around  to  places  before  he  did. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Not  to  my  recollection.   Now  his  wife's 

family  is  from  Dyer  County,  and  Betty  came 
up  here.   I  had  a  party  for  Betty. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  Betty  is  a  good  campaigner,  too. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Oh,  she's  terrific.   The  whole  family  is. 


JO 


But  he  already  had  some  connections  here. 
He  was  known  to  some  of  the  people  in  Dyer  County.   Betty's  father,  Dr. 
Pritchart,  owns  some  farm  land  here.   And  she  had  visited  here  in  the 
summertime.   So  they  were  not  total  strangers  to  Dyer  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  organize  Dyer  County  for  the 

campaign? 
MRS.  DAVID:  We  tried  to  get  somebody  from  each  precinct 

to  do  precinct  work  for  us.  We  establish- 
ed a  telephone  committee.  We  knocked  on  doors.  Just  the  regular  door- 
knocking,  precinct  work,  person  to  person,  going  out  in  the  county,  and 
everywhere.  We  had  teenagers  working,  we  had  older  people,  we  had  the 
young  marrieds,  just  everybody „  He  seemed  like  he  was  just  magic.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  meet  somebody,  and  you  had  the  vote.  He  sold  himself. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I've  heard  many  people  say  that  from  all 

around  the  state. 
MRS.  DAVID:  It's  true!   He  sold  himself,  absolutely. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  size  meetings  did  you  try  to  arrange, 

mostly  large  ones  or  small  gatherings? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Small  gatherings,  such  as  the  coffee  in 

the  home.   Go  have  coffee  and  we'd  discuss 
the  issues,  and  how  Winfield  stood  on  them.   And  if  he  was  able  to  come, 
he  would  come.   We  had  bus  tours.   We  chartered  a  bus  one  time,  and  drove 
around,  and  spoke  on  the  courthouse  steps,  and  things  like  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  getting  him 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MRS.  DAVID: 


in  here  enough?   I  know  he  had  95  counties 
all  over  the  state  to  deal  with. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Surprisingly,  that  worked  out  better  than 

any  campaign  we've  had  since.   He  was  very 
accessible,  which  was  good.   And  it  was  quite  a  help  to  us.   And  when  he 
couldn't  come,  Betty  would  come.   And  sometimes  the  daughters  came.   And 
they're  terrific  campaigners. 

Well,  I  know  he  was  flying  some,  and  that 
helped  too  .  .  . 

It  did.   Yes,  it  did.   I  think  his  camp- 
aign song  did  as  much  as  anything.   That 
was  a  very  clever  song  that  he  had.   It  was  real  catchy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  depend  on  state  circulation  of 

that,  or  did  you  use  advertisinments  on 
local  radio? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Well,  as  I  said,  we  run  our  campaigns 

pretty  much  on  a  shoestring  here.   And 
we  didn't  have  a  whole  lot  of  money  for  radio.   We  did  a  little  bit.   We 
tried  to  be  very  selective  about  the  time  slots  that  we  got.   And  we  have 
excellent  cooperation  here  with  the  two  radio  stations,  I'm  glad  to  say. 
And  they  would  give  us  good  time  spots .   Really,  it's  surprising  what  we 
can  do  here  with  as  little  money  as  we  run  a  campaign  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  obviously,  in  the  campaign,  support 

for  him  was  building  up.   Did  you  get  in- 
dications of  this  from  Independents,  from  Democrats,  from  others?   He  cer- 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MRS.  DAVID: 


tainly  carried  „  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  certainly  did,  yes.   Everybody 

seemed  to  be  for  him. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  if  they  were  influ- 
enced more  by  television  advertising? 
I  don't  think  so.   I  think  it  was  word-of- 
mouth,  and  what  I  call  "people-to-people" 

campaigning,  just  talking  about  him,  and  hearing  about  his  family,  and  the 

kind  of  person  he  was. 

Of  course,  the  population  of  the  county 
was  smaller  then  than  it  is  now. 
That's  right. 

But  you  couldn't  get  around  to  everyone. 
Did  you  do  much  door-to-door  work  in 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Dyersburg? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did.   We  did  a  very  great  deal. 

And  we  would  announce,  we  would  set  up. 
When  he  was  coming  through,  we  would  try  to  take  him  to  the  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  have  all  this  publicized  ahead  of  time.   We  have  two  large  shop- 
ping centers  here.   And  we'd  try  to  hit  both  the  shopping  centers,  and  then 
take  him  down  to  the  courthouse,  and  have  him  speak  on  the  courthouse 

steps  that's  the  main,  the  heart  of  the  county.   And  have  him  meet 

people  at  the  courthouse. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  crowds  did  you  get  at  the 


. 
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courthouse? 
MRS.  DAVID:  They  were  relatively  small.  And  that  has 

nothing  to  do  with  the  candidate.   It's 
just  the  way  the  county  is.   I  have  learned  that  campaigning  in  a  small 
place  is  very,  very  different  from  a  metropolitan  area.   The  things  that 
will  work  in,  say,  Shelby  County  or  Knox  County,  or  one  of  the  larger 
counties,  you  cannot  do  here. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Even  if  you  didn't  have  a  lot  of  people 

out  for  the  courthouse  speeches,  you  thought 


they  were  necessary. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Oh,  yes.   They  were  definitely  necessary. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  newspaper  coverage  did  you 

get? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Well,  it  was  pretty  good  at  that  time  be- 

cause at  that  point  in  time  we  had  two 
newspapers  here.   We  had  a  weekly  newspaper  and  a  daily  newspaper.   And 
the  weekly  newspaper  was  run  by  some  Republicans.   So  we  got  better  cover- 
age, I'm  sure,  because  of  that,  than  we  would  have  otherwise. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  put  in  any  local  advertisements 

in  papers? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did  that.   We  also  write  letters 

to  the  editor  in  campaign  periods,  because 
that's  good  free  advertising.   And  we  are  very  selective  about  who  we  get 
to  write  the  letters.   We  try  to  get  a  good  cross-section,  and  also  some- 
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body  that  we  feel  like  is  influential  and  people  would  listen  to.   We  try 
to  get  a  lot  of  letters  to  the  editor  written.   They  also  have  a  radio 
program  here  called  "Party  Line"  that's  on  in  the  morning  that  everybody 
listens  to,  kind  of  one  of  those  swap  shows,  and  if  you've  got  something 
to  sell,  you  call  "Party  Line"  and  so  forth.   And  we  would  have  people  call 
"Party  Line"  and  discuss  Winfield  Dunn.   And  that's  good  free  advertising, 
too . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Apparently  you  were  doing  some  things  that 

not  everyone  else  was  doing  very  effectively 
What  sort  of  feedback  were  you  getting  from  people  in  the  county  at  this 
time?   Did  you  sense  momentum  building  up? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did.   You  could  tell  that.   It  was 

very  good.   Like  I  said,  he  was  a  different 
face.   He  was  a  new  face.   He  was  not  connected  with  old  guard.   And  it  was 
a  refreshing,  new  face  and  non-political,  and  just  a  good  man  of  integrity. 
And  I  think  that  projected. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  find  any  doubts  about  supporting 

him  on  the  basis  of  his  having  no  politi- 
cal background?   You  know,  with  a  medical  background,  that  was  the  first 
person  ever  to  be  elected  to  office  with  that  .  .  . 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right.   We  were  questioned  about  that. 

But  then  we  would  go  into  the  party  or- 
ganization and  what  he  had  done  in  Shelby  County  for  the  Republican  Party. 
And  I  think  there  was  a  time  before  right  then  I  think  people  were 
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ready  for  a  non-politician.   I  think  the  timing  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  People  certainly  had  some  bad  reports 

about  political  candidates  who  were  run- 
ning with  a  lot  of  experience,  you  know. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  there  any  issues  that  seemed  partic- 

ularly important  to  Dyer  County  out  of 
the  platform? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Not  that  I  recall.  I  think  the  fact  that 

Doctor  Pritchart,  Betty's  father,  had 
farming  interests  here,  and  Winfield  managed  the  farm,  and  he  would  come 

up  here  and  check  on  it,  so  he  knew  a  lot  of  the  farmers of  course  this 

is  an  agricultural  area.   And  he  knew  business  here,  which  I  think  undoubt- 
edly helped  him.   And  he  did  have  a  down-home-homey  approach.   He  could 
meet  anybody  on  their  level,  and  not  have  them  feel  like  they  were  put 
down,  and  some  politicians,  unfortunately,  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  was  a  great  asset  of  his. 

How  did  you  do  about  endorsements  in  the 
county?   Did  you  get  any  other  office-holders  or  political  leaders  to  give 
endorsements? 
MRS,  DAVID:  It's  hard  to  get  political  leaders  here  to 

endorse  anybody  because  the  majority  of 
them  are  Democrats,  and  they're  afraid  to.   I  have  hesitated  to  interject 
this,  but  I've  said  it  so  much  at  so  many  political  gatherings,  I'll  have 


. 
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to  say  it.   There's  94  counties,  and  then  there's  Dyersburg.   And  I  have 

never  seen  any  place  like  it.   It's  really  strange. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  background 

to  compare  it,  for  you  had  grown  up  in 
East  Tennessee,  and  you  lived  in  Shelby  County.   How  does  Dyersburg  seem 
different? 

MRS.  DAVID:  I  was  shocked.   I  found  it  so  hard  to  be- 

lieve that  people  were  afraid  to  admit  how 
they  really  felt  or  how  they  thought  on  an  issue.   They  were  scared  to  say 
so.   They  might  agree  with  you.   Whether  it  was  Republican  or  Democrat, 
they  were  scared  to  actually  say  how  they  felt  about  an  issue,  national 
or  local  or  statewide. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  think  that  was  because  Dyer  County 

was  so  solidly  Democratic  by  tradition,  or 
was  it  because  of  strong  Democratic  machine  leadership  here? 
MRS   DAVID:  They've  had  a  strong  machine  here  for  many, 

many  years.   And  the  first  time  the  machine 
was  ever  challenged  was  actually  the  year  we  moved  here,  1960.   The  politi- 
cal boss  was  the  county  court  clerk,  and  he  had  the  entire  county,  even 
the,  what  I  call  educated  people  that  I  thought  would  know  better,  under 
his  thumb.   And  he  had,  the  little  people  thought  that  they  would  lose 
their  jobs  if  they  didn't  vote  with  hiiru   And  he  ran  everything.   He  had 
a  hot  line  to  Nashville  to  the  Capitol,  and  he  really  used  it  all  the  time. 
But  he  was  defeated  in  1960.   And  that  was  the  miracle  of  the  century,  I 
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had  been  told  in  Dyersburg,  because  nobody  ever  thought  that  would  happen. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  defeated  by  another  Democrat,  I 

suppose. 
MRS.  DAVID:  He's  Independent.   He  votes  with  us now, 

there  again,  he  won't  admit  that  he  votes 

with  us,  but  he  votes  with  us  most  of  the  time but  he  would  be  classified 

as  an  Independent.   He's  a  Winfield  Dunn  type,  actually.   He's  an  honest, 

nice  young  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  there  is  a  tradition  of  Independents 

in  Tennessee.   It's  true,  you've  been 
through  the  period  of  the  solid  South,  ending  about  that  time.   But  there 
had  still  been  room  for  some  Independents.   Of  course,  it  was  true  of  the 
administration  before  Winfield,  that  the  Nashville  administration  liked 
to  work  with  county  machines  because  that  was  an  easy  way  to  do  it,  to  be 
able  to  call  the  other  person  and  determine  the  outcome  and  get  things 
settled  in  a  single  county.   But  I  think  some  of  the  county  machines,  at 
least,  had  lost  some  of  their  standing  that  they  had  in  recent  years. 
MRS.  DAVID:  In  1970,  certainly  was  a  change.   What 

about  the  primary  election,  as  contrasted 
with  the  general  election  later?   Were  you  confident  Winfield  Dunn  would 
carry  the  primary? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  felt  like  he  would.   Now,  we  have 

a  very  small  turnout  here  in  any  primary 
election. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  the  Republican  vote  in  a  primary  of 


. 
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course  would  be  small, 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right.   But  people  here  will and  a  lot 

of  things  had  been  cleaned  up  in  politics 

here.   Such  as and  this  happened  in  the  last  election,  the  gubernatorial 

election.   Some  people  were  told,  if  they  went  in  and  said  they  wanted  to 
vote  in  the  Republican  primary,  they  couldn't.   They  couldn't  vote  for  the 
county  officers.   That  was  reported  after  the  election.   And  I  was  surprised 
that  anything  like  that  would  still  happen  here,  because  we  have  got  the 
best  Election  Commission  right  now  we've  ever  had.   But  some  of  these  things 
were  not  reported.   But  some  of  the  things  that  happen  in  elections  here, 

the  way  they're  so and  I  realize  I'm  naive but  I  just  didn't  think 

things  like  this  still  happen,  but  they  actually  do  vote  tombstones,  and 
they  vote  people  under  age.   In  fact,  there  was  a  court  case  pending  here, 
I  don't  think  it's  been  settled  yet,  from  the  primary  election  that's  still 
hanging  over,  because  of  a  lot  of  absentee  votes  that  were  not  done  as  they 
should  have  been. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Shelby  County  was  sort  of  a  pioneer 

in  voting  people  from  cemeteries  also,  you 
know,  we've  had  a  lot  of  that. 
MRS.  DAVID:  I've  heard  that.   I'm  sure  that  happens 

everywhere,  but  I  just 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  it  can,  where  you  don't  have  a 

bipartisan  election  commission.   I  think 
where  you  have  people  from  both  sides,  each  one  will  tend  to  watch  the 
other.   But,  of  course,  in  Shelby  County,  and  that  may  have  been  the  case 


. 
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in  Dyer,  too,  most  of  the  people  on  the  Election  Commission  were  a  part  of 

the  same  machine,  or  at  least  supported  it  .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  there  was  no  one,  really,  to  challenge 

the  things  that  were  going  on.   But  of 

course,  in  the  primary  election,  your  only  necessity  was  getting  a  majority 

of  Republican  voters  out. 

MRS.  DAVID:  We  have  to  get  our  people  out.   That  is 

the  secret. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  Winfield  Dunn  motivated 

them  strongly  enough  to  get  people  who 

weren't  his  supporters  out  well? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  he  certainly  did. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  either  of  the  other  candidates  have 

any  significant  organizations  in  Dyer  County 

in  the  primary? 

MRS.  DAVID:  No,  they  did  not.   I  don't  remember  any- 

body for  Jenkins.   Maxey  Jarman  had  a  shoe 

man  here  who  did  a  little  bit  for  him,  but  he  did  not  do  very  much,  and  of 

course,  the  two  of  them  being  in  the  shoe  business,  that's  why  he  was  cho- 
sen in  the  first  place   And  he's  somewhat  of  a  doubtful  Republican,  he 

doesn't  work  very  actively. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  traditional  Republican  party,  then, 

mostly  supported  Winfield  Dunn  in  the 

primary . 
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Right. 

Of  course,  after  the  primary  election,  then 

you  got  into  a  different  situation.   Do  you 

Not  significantly.   There's  not  anything 
particularly  outstanding  about  it.   We 


MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

remember  primary  election  day? 
MRS.  DAVID: 

just  felt  very  confident. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  confident  you'd  win  that  one. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  make  any  changes  in  the  county 

campaign  after  the  general  primaries? 

You  went  into  the  general  election. 

MRS.  DAVID:  None. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  some  counties,  and,  to  some  degree, 

state-wide,  you  know  there's  quite  a  bit 

of  reorganization  after  the  primary  to  gear  up  for  the  general  election. 

But  you  went  ahead  with  about  the  same  organization  .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  Actually,  there's  so  few  of  us  that  act- 

ively work  in  elections  here  that  there's 

not  a  whole  lot  of  change  you  can  do,  because  there's  not  a  great  many  of 

us  that  are  the  actual  nitty-gritty  of  the  thing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  notice  any  change  in  financial 

support  after  the  primary?   Were  contri- 
butions easier  to  get? 
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MRS.  DAVID:  Oh,  yes,  oh,  much,  yes.   I  think  most 

people  around  here  tend  to  wait  'til  after 
the  primary  to  find  out  who  they're  going  to  put  their  money  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  if  they're  not  careful  they  can 

easily  waste  money  by  committing  it  too 
early  to  someone  who  isn't  going  to  make  it  through. 
MRS.  DAVID:  That's  right.   And,  I'm  sure  this  happens 

in  other  places  too,  but  a  lot  of  people 
will  back  both  candidates,  particularly  people  that  have  state  contracts 
out.   And  that's  understandable.   They'll  give  to  both  sides  so  they're 
sure  they're  on  the  winner's  side. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  advertising?   You  obviously 

had  more  money  available  in  the  general 
election.   Did  you  change  plans  any  for  that? 
MRS.  DAVID:  No,  not  that  I  recall.  There  wasn't  a  great 

deal  of  advertising  done  in  the  primary, 
that  I  remember.   It  was  mostly  just  word  of  mouth  and  person  to  person 
contact . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course  the  state  staff  changed  some 

after  the  primary.   Did  you  ever  have  any 
difficulty  getting  in  touch  with  people  in  the  state  campaign  level? 
MRS.  DAVID:  No,  they  were  very  cooperative,  very.   We 

get  excellent  cooperation  here  usually 
from  Nashville. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  when  you  got  into  the  general  election. 

you  had  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  Demo- 
cratic opponent.   What  sort  of  support  did  John  J.  Hooker  have  in  Dyer 
County? 
MRS.  DAVID:  He  was  kind  of  a  joke  here.   He  didn't 

have  very  strong  support.   He  didn't  have 
a  very  active  campaign  manager,  the  best  I  recall.   You  heard  more  about 
him  on  television  than  actual  people  talking,  except  that  he  was  sort  of 
a  joke. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course  the  national  tele-,  or  the  state- 

wide television  was  coming  over  the  big 
city  stations.   And,  the  organization  then  didn't  give  you  much  competi- 
tion? 
MRS.  DAVID:  No,  not  in  Dyer  County.   I  don't  recall 

that  there  was  ever  much  worry  about 
Hooker  winning  here.   We  were  pretty  confident  from  the  beginning.   Of 
course  you  don't  ever  give  up. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

years,  too,  mostly. 
MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 


Well,  as  you  know,  Dyer  County  has  been  a 
Democratic   county  for  almost  a  hundred 

That's  right. 

But  you  really  felt  confident  about 

Winfield  Dunn's  campaign. 

We  knew  we  had  a  quality  candidate,  and  if 


. 
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we  could  just  project  that  image  and  get 
our  words  out,  then  we  had  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  able  to  get  him  back  in  the  county 

enough  during  the  general  election  campaign? 
I  know  everyone  needed  him,  and  getting  him  back  on  hand  enough  was  a  pro- 
blem when  he  had  to   get  in  all  the  counties? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  don't  think  you'd  ever  get  a  candidate 

as  much  as  you'd  like  to.   But  you  do  the 
best  you  can,  and  try  to  get  a  quality  set  up,  like  as  large  a  gathering 
as  you  can  get.   Fish  fries  are  real  popular  around  here.   And  I  remember 
one  up  at  Reelfoot  Lake  that  we  drew  from  about  five  counties  to  get  people 
to.   Being  situated  here  in  kind  of  the  northwest  corner  like  we  are  we  do 
get  several  counties  involved  when  we  have  something,  because  it's  much 
easier  for  a  candidate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  do  you  usjtally  hold  those  meetings 

that  you  have,  a  multi-county  meeting? 
MRS.  DAVID:  They're  most  commonly  at  Reelfoot  Lake. 

Occasionally  we'll  have  one  here,,   But 
sometimes  we  have  them  at  Reelfoot  Lake,  because  that's  a  very  popular 
recreational  area  around  here,  and  it's  easily  accessible,  and  people 
will  go  to  the  lake  sometimes  when  they  won't  come  over  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  do  you  meet  when  you're  in  Dyersburg? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Party  meetings? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  I  mean  the  general  meetings,  when  you 
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would  have,  say,  a  multi-county  meeting 

for  a  candidate. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Oh.   We  would  meet  sometimes  at  one  of  the 

motel  restauraunts ,  if  we  were  having  a  din- 
ner meeting.   Otherwise,  sometimes  we  would  meet  at  the  Community  College 

in  the  Student  Center.   Sometimes  we  would  just  meet  at  the  Parish  House, 

the  Episcopal  Parish  House  there  in  town. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  have  any  seating  problems,  get- 

ting .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  No  (laughing). 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  that's  probably  the  situation,  es- 

pecially at  first,  before  the  party  grew  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  That's  right,  that's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  Election  Day?   Do  you  have  any 

apprehensions  .  .  .  (end  of  tape) 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'll  start  that  so  we  can  number  the  pages 

differently  when  we  get  this  typed  up.   On 
election  day,  then,  the  general  election  in  November,  you  were  confident  of 
the  outcome,  and  you  were  organized  to  cover  all  the  polling  places? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right.   We  felt  that  we  had  to  have  poll- 

watchers.   The  only  way  that  we  felt  we 
could  lose  the  election  was  if  they  tried  to  steal  it,  and  it  has  been 
done  here  in  the  past.   And  we  had  poll-watchers  at  each  poll.   And  we  had 
a  telephone  bank  going  at  headquarters  where  we  called.   We  had  a  card  file 
of  everybody  who  had  voiced  support  for  Winfield.   We  called  everybody  on 
that  list.   We  had  a  phone  bank  going  all  day,  telling  them  to  be  sure 
that  they  got  to  the  polls  and  voted,  and  asked  them  to  take  somebody 
else  who  was  voting  with  us. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  the  basis  of  the  card  file,  what  sup- 

port did  you  estimate?   Was  it  a  very 
large  list,  countywide? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Comparatively  speaking,  I  guess  it  was. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  had  it  broken  down  by  precinct, 


1  suppose,  and  people  calling  within  each 


precinct  to  get  the  vote  out. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Right,  yes.   We  put  telephoners  in  homes 

in  each  precinct,  so  that  we  don't  tie  up 
the  headquarters  telephone.   And  they  called  everybody  that  we  had  marked 
as  particularly  being  our  voter,  on  our  side,  and  they're  called,  beginning 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  polls  open.   And  we  don't  stop  until 
the  polls  close  that  night. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

polls? 
MRS.  DAVID: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DAVID: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That's  a  full  day  of  work. 

It  is,  but  it  pays  off. 

Do  you  use  some  sort  of  transportation  aid 

in  case  people  needed  help  getting  to  the 

Yes,  we  had  transportation,  and  babysitters 

for  people  to  help  them  get  there. 

That's  a  lot  of  organization.   Who  did 

that? 

Oh,  there  were  about  five  or  six  of  us 

that  worked  on  it. 

Did  you  have  trouble  at  any  of  the  polls? 

Yes,  we  did,  in  the  western  part  of  the 

county. 

This  has  been  a  strong  machine  county,  of 

course,  for  a  long  time.   What  sort  of 


trouble  did  your  poll-watchers  report? 

MRS.  DAVID:  They  did  not  want  to  let  they  were  try- 

ing to  find  reasons  to  not  let  people  that 
they  knew  were  our  people  vote,  find  something  wrong  with  their  registra- 
tions, say  they  weren't  registered  there,  or  something  like  that,  anything 

to  keep  them  from  voting  some   nit-pickin1  things.   And  they  trying 

to  help  you  heard  about  the  four  feet  in  the  booth?   Trying  to  help 

people  mark  their  ballot? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  uh-huh. 

We  had  a  few  cases  of  that. 
Did  you  have  a  number,  a  central  number  of 
someone  standing  by  to  take  calls  like  that? 
Yes,  we  did.   They  were  to  call  headquart- 
ers . 


And  someone  familiar  with  the  election  laws 

was  there  to  help  them,  I  suppose. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right.   We  had  a  school  before  the  election 

to  train  people  in  how  to  accurately  con- 
duct an  election,  and  honestly  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  about  how  many  polls  you 

had  to  cover  in  the  county? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Oh,  mercy,  let  me  see.   Uh ,  in  the  whole 

county  I  believe  there's  about  seventeen, 
I  think. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  had  enough  poll  watchers  to  cover 

all  parts  of  it? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did  that  time.   We  haven't  been 

that  fortunate  since,  but  we  did  in  that 
election.   There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  election,  more  so  than  I've 
seen  since. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  characterizes  the  polling  places  in 

the  western  part  of  the  county?   That  is 
down  in  the  river  bottom,  isn't  it? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right,  down  towards  Fin-ley  and  the  Big  Boy 

Junction,  down  in  that  area.   It's  mostly 
an  agricultural  area.   It's  also  the  home  area  of  the  Democratic  political 
bosses  that  used  to  be  so  strong  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  Democratic  boss  then? 

MRS.  DAVID:  James  Lanier. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes.   Now,  let's  see,  you  would  have  in 

the  western  polling  area,  I  would  guess, 
you  would  have  farm  owners  you'd  have  a  number  of  black  people  and  other 
workers  on  the  farms  down  in  the  bottoms,  wouldn't  you,  voting  there? 
MRS.  DAVID:  The  black  people,  no,  not  as  many  blacks 

as  you  would  expect.   They're  mostly  in 
two  sections  here  in  almost  the  downtown  area.   Future  City  is  the  name 
of  one  of  them,  and  Bruce  is  the  name  of  the  other  one.   Those  are  the  two 
predominately  black  voting  polls. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  Dyersburg? 

MRS.  DAVID:  In  Dyersburg. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There's  not  so  much  black  vote,  then,  scat- 

tered .  .  . 

MRS.  DAVID:  No,  not  like  there  probably  used  to  be,  not 

any  more.   You  had  some  trouble  in  the  black 

areas,  because  the  people  are  intimidated  and  they  are  not  educated  enough 

to  know  when  they're  being  taken,  and  we  had  problems  in  those  sections. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  able  to  get  poll-watchers  in  the 

black  areas,  too? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  had  some  of  the  boys  go  down  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh.   Now,  on  Election  Day,  do  you  rem- 

ember Election  Night?   Did  you  stay  at 

headquarters? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did.   We  had  televisions  down  there, 

and  we  stayed  there  answering  the  telephone 

and  rejoicing  and  getting  results  from  all  across  the  seventh  district. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  in  touch  with  the  Nashville  head- 

quaters,  I  suppose,  in  that  time? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes.   And  Dyer  County,  interestingly 

enough,  has  gotten  to  be  a  target  for  the 

Nashville  broadcasting  system.   And  they  have  Dyer  County  call  in  and  re- 
port election  returns.   We  have  done  it  the  last  three  elections. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  were  they  interested  in  Dyer  County 


. 


for  that?   Do  they  consider  it  typical  of 
a  certain  size  county? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  think  it  must  be,  and  it's  king  of  a 

maverick  county,  too.   You  know  the  say- 
ine,  "As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the  nation."   I  think  that's  one  interest- 
ing point  that  I  think  maybe  Dyer  County  has  gotten  to  be  a  trend  for  West 
Tennessee  and  the  way  the  state's  going  to  go. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:                   When  did  you  first  start  becoming  convinced 

that  Winfield  Dunn  had  really  won  the  elec- 
tion? 
MRS.  DAVID:  Well,  I  believe,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Before  the  polls  even  came  out? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Uh-huh.   We  had  a  lot  of  activity  around 

headquarters,  a  lot  of  people  coming  in 
and  telling  us  what  they  had  heard.   And  just  hearing  people  talk,  the 
feeling  was,  it  was  kind  of  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  it  was  building.   And 

it  was  terribly  exhilarating.   It  was  really  exciting  in  fact,  we  had  to 

leave  the  county  and  start  to  Nashville  about  five  o'clock. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  had  voted,  and  they  were  sure  about  .  ., 

MRS.  DAVID:  Yes.   They  were  sure  about  it  and  they  was 

going  to  Nashville  for  the  celebration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  there  was  a  large  crowd  up  there. 

What  time  were  you  able  to  call  your  re- 


. 


. 


suits  in  to  Nashville? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Oh,  it  was  about  eight  o'clock.   The  ab- 

sentee ballots  had  been  counted,  and  it 

was  about  eight  o'clock. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  many  people  from  the  county  go  to 

Nashville  for  the  headquarters  celebration? 

MRS.  DAVID:  No.   I  think  about  five  or  six  went.   But 

we  were  kind  of  tired  here  because  we'd 

been  working  hard,  and  we  just  celebrated  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  is  a  full  day's  work,  counting 

votes  to  try  to  get  up  there  afterwards. 

What  did  you  do  after  the  election?   Did  you  have  a  headquarters  building 

rented  somewhere? 

MRS.  DAVID:  That  was  donated  to  us.   We  were  extremely 

fortunate.   One  of  the  large  landowners 

here  had  owned  this  building  for  many  years.   In  fact,  he  was  in  on  one  of 

the  very  early  meetings,  when  Winfield  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  run. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  that,  Mrs.  David? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Buck  Eisman.   James  Eisman.   And  he  had 

put  up  a  considerable  amount  of  money,  and 

he  owned  a  building  downtown  which  was  very  well  situated  for  us.   And  he 

gave  us  the  building  as  part  of  his  contribution  to  the  campaign. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  do  to  keep  the  party  organi- 

zation together  that  you  had  gained  during 


this  campaign? 

MRS.  DAVID:  We  try  to  continue  to  have  meetings  and 

discuss  the  issues  and  get  people  to  come 
in  here  and  speak.   See,  we  have  a  seventh  district  group  that  meets  quart- 
erly.  And  we  try  to  keep  politicians  from  all  around  coming  in  here  and 
speaking  to  groups.   We  have  meetings  by  ourselves.   The  executive  commit- 
tee meets. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  feel  you  lost  much  ground  after  the 

election  of  '70?   I  know  you  had  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm,  a  lot  of  volunteers  then. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Yes,  we  did.   Some  of  the  young  people,  I 

don't  think,  understand  that  you  have  to 
please  the  whole  state,  you  can't  please  just  the  select  few.   And  I'm  sorry 
to  say,  some  of  them  became  disillusioned. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Governor  Dunn  had  that  problem,  also, 

with  pleasing  East  Tennessee,  as  you  know. 
MRS.  DAVID:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Everyone  has  special  favors  they  want  done. 

MRS.  DAVID:  Some  of  them  did  drop  out  actively  support- 

ing him.   Now  they  are  coming  back.   But 
it  was  a  while  that  they  were  just  kind  of  turned  off,  and  they  just  didn't 
.  .  .  I  don't  know,  like  I  say,  you  can't  please  everybody,  and  you  have  to 
consider  the  whole  state.   And  that's  something  that  some  of  these:  younger 
people  have  to  learn. 


. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  think  it's  much  easier  to  get 

people  excited  for  a  single  campaign  and 
a  single  candidate  than  it  is  to  support  a  party  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

That's  right. 

Did  you  go  to  Nashville  for  the  inauguration 

or  the  inaugural  ball? 

Oh,  yes,  I  sure  did.   I  wouldn't  have 

missed  it. 

What  impression  did  you  get  of  the  kind 

of  administration  he  would  have  when  you 


MRS.  DAVID: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  DAVID: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


were  there? 

MRS.  DAVID:  Well,  I  felt  like  it  was  going  to  be  dif- 

ferent from  what  we  had  in  the  past,  that 
it  was  going  to  be  more  open,  more  of  a  people-to-people  government,  and 
listening  to  more  people.   And  I  think  that's  the  way  it  turned  out,  be- 
cause any  time  that  we  were  asked  about  people  for  jobs  or  something  like 
that,  it  was  not  one  of  these  patronage  deals,  that  you  called  up  and  said, 
"I  want  a  job  for  somebody,"  and  you  immediately  got  the  job.   And  in  my 
own  experience,  I  was  pleased  and  surprised,,   If  I  felt  like  the  Governor 
needed  to  know  something,  I'd  call  him  up  and  tell  hinu   And  I  was  able 
to  get  directly  to  him.   I  didn't  have  to  talk  to  a  bunch  of  secretaries. 
It  was  a  very  open  administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  usually  have  much  delay  getting 
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through  to  the  Governor? 
MRS.  DAVID:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  his  regard  for  your  work  is  certainly 

evident  in  the  fact  that  he  wanted  your 
account  included  here. 

MRS.  DAVID:                     I'm  very  flattered.   I  admire  him  tremen- 
dously and  I  hope  he's  going  to  run  for 
another  political  office  sometime,  but  I'm  afraid  he  won't. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  he's  in  a  business  career,  it's  

well,  it  has  its  own  attractions.   But  who 
in  the  county,  other  than  yourself,  do  you  feel,  made  the  greatest  contri- 
butions to  the  campaign? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I'd  have  to  say  Bob  Dean  did,  because  he 

worked  real  hard  after  he  had  been  in  his, 
his  regular  hours  with  his  job.   Bob  was  a  tremendous  asset. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  work  does  he  do? 

MRS.  DAVID:  He  works  at  Truckline  Gas.   He  is  a  fine 

young  man,  and  he's  dedicated,  and  he's 

honest,  and,  he  wants  good  government  just  like  I  did,  and  that  was  why  

I'm  sure  that's  why  Bob  got  involved. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  there  anything  else  about  the  campaign 

you  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  account? 
MRS.  DAVID:  I  believe  we've  pretty  well  covered  it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seems  like  the  complete  story  to  me, 
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